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CLOSE OF THE VOLUME. 


fhe present number of the CrrcuLaR com- 
pletes the 4th volume of the Wallingford 
series. We commenced the series at the ver- 
nal equinox (March 21, 1864). By the fall- 
ing back of Monday (our printing day), one 
day in every year—two days in leap year— 
five days in all—the end of the present volume 
comes on the 9th; and if we should go right 
on, the beginning of our next volume would 
come on the 16th. For the sake of restoring 
our start to the neighborhood of the equinox, 
and for other more substantial reasons, we 
shall omit printing for one week. The next 
number of the CrrcuLaR will be issued on 
Monday the 23d inst. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


‘| FFERING our paper on free terms, we 
have a large list of non-paying subseri- 
bers ; and in order that they may be served 
without needless cost, it is necessary that we 
should hear from every one of them during 
the year. We must know that the paper is 
sent only where it is desired and read. Some 
of our subscribers may have removed their 
residence and omitted to notify us; others may 
have sent for the CrrcULAR merely on trial, 
and are indifferent about its continuance ; 
while others may never have applied for it at 
all, but receive it, perhaps reluctantly, through 
the request of afriend. In all these cases the 
continued sending of the Crrcunar is of no 
use to the person addressed, while it imposes 
expense and labor on us. ‘This obliges us to 
establish the rule that any application for the 
CrrcuLaR without pay, extends only to the 
close of the volume applied for. 

‘Those persons, therefore, whoare now read- 
ing the CrrovuLaR gratuitously, and those 
whose paid subscription expires with the pres- 
ent volume, are expected, if they wish the 
paper continued to them for another year, to 
notify us thereof immediately; as we must 
reconstruct our subscription-list before the 23d 
of the present month. 

All who have paid in advance, and those 
who have since the first of January sent for 
the continuance of the paper, are excepted 
from the above notification. Our subscribers 
may rest assured that we are hearty in offer- 
ing the CrrcuLar freely as heretofore, and 





that the discrimination used in the present 
notice is only sach as seems to be necessary to 
protect us from needless expense. 


DIXON’S NEW ‘BOOK. 
NO. Ill. 


rMHE critic of the Tribune, in his late re- 

view of “ Spiritual Wives,” states what 
he conceives to be the sum and substance of 
that work, in the following paragraphs : 


“The author’s general theory is quite broad 
enough to cover all his essential facts, and it has 
the merit of being demonstrable. That theory, 
stated with the utmost fullness and abundantly 
illustrated, is this: That the doctrine and 
practice of Spiritual Marriage, as exhibited in 
communities both abroad and at home, results 
from an overstrained religious excitement. It 
is set up not by avowed sinners, but by professed 
saints; by those who believe themselves exalted 
above the flesh—not by those who know them- 
selves subjected to it. It has its interest rather 
as a psychological phenomenon, than as a condi- 
tion of social ethics or a phase of private 
morals. The story of it is a story of men and 
women reaching after Heaven, and trying to 
divest themselves of bodies. We shall find its 
origin in prayers, raptures, ec8tasies, mystic 
dreams and visions of the perfect state, not in 
the unruly affections of the animal man. It 
comes from the conventicle, not from the house 
of disrepute. In every instance the rough com- 
mon people have risen in wrath against it. In 
Germany, Schénherr, Ebel, the countess Ida, 
and the rest, were spiritual illuminati who im- 
agined themselves elevated to a sphere that 
transcended the earth and its laws. In England, 
Prince, with other inmates of the Abode of 
love, dreamed of a new dispensation of the 
Holy Ghost, of which they were the Heralds, 
and of a new earth of which they were already 
inhabitants. In America, Brimfield, Oneida, and 
all the other Communities sprang immediately 
out of the Great Revival of 1832, and were 
founded by men and women who had either led 
the Revival, or had experienced the new life in 
it. Similar causes gave birth to the polygamy 
of «Mormonism. The Free Love of the Spir- 
itualists claims the same celestial descent, and 
appeals to the same heavenly sources. 

“The rationale of the matter is expressed ina 
letter to the author from John H. Noyes. ‘Re- 
vivals are theocratic in their very nature; they 
introduce God into human affairs. In the con- 
servative theory of Revivals, this power is 
restricted to the conversion of souls; but in 
actual experience it fo or tends to go, into all 
the affairs of life. The theocratic tendency, if it 
goes beyond religion, naturally runs first into 
some form of socialism. Religious love is very 
near neighbor to sexual love, and they always get 
mixed in the intimacies and social excitements 
of Revivals. The next thing a man wants after 
he las found the salvation of his soul, is to find 
his Eve and his Paradise” Mr. Dixon’s book 
is an illustration and proof of this position.” 


This citation from J. H. N.’s letter to Dixon, 
is partial and broken; and though pertinent 
to the critic’s own purpose, does not fairly 
represent N.’s views of revivals and their theo- 
cratic results, but tends to make him respon- 





sible for the unfavorable opinions of the re- 
viewer. Having some natural anxiety to 
prevent, as far as possible, misapprehension 
on this point, we quote from the letter to 
Dixon, the paragraphs containing and con- 
nected with the above passage, as follows : 


(From “ Spiritua? Wives.”) 

“Tt is evident that Revivals breed 
social revolutions. All the social irregularities re- 
ported in the papers [ which I sent you] followed 
in the train of revivals; and, so far as I know, all 
revivals have developed tendencies to such 
irregularities. The philosophy of the matter 
seems to be this : Revivals are theocratic in 
their very nature; they introduce God into 
human affairs; the power that is supposed tu be 
present in them is equivalent to inspiration and 
the power of miracles—that is to say, it is the 
actual Deity. In the conservative theory of 
Revivals, this power is restricted to the conver- 
sion of souls; but in actual experience it goes, 
or tends to go, into all the affairs of life. Re- 
vival preachers and Revival converts are neces- 
sarily in the incipient stage of a theocratic revo- 
lution; they have in their experience the be- 
ginning of a life under the Higher Law; and if 
they stop at internal religious changes, it is 
because the influence that converted them is 
suppressed. ‘ 

“ And the theocratic tendency, if it goes be- 
yond religion, naturally runs first into some 
form of Socialism. Religious love is very near 
neighbor to sexual love, and they always get 
mixed in the intimacies and social excitements 
of Revivals. The next thing a man wants after 
he has found the salvation of his soul, is to find 
his Eve and his Paradise. Hence these wild 
experiments and terrible disasters. . 

“ From these facts and principles, quite oppo- 
site conclusions may be drawn by different per- 
sons. A worldly-wise man might say, they 
show that Revivals are damnable delusions, 
leading to immorality and disorganization of 
society.* J should say, they show that Revivals, 
because they are divine, require for their comple- 
ment a divine organization of society, which all 
who love Revivals and the good of mankind 
should fearlessly seek to discover and inaugurate. 

* * * * “Tt is notable that all the socialisms 
that have sprung from revivals have prospered. 
They are utterly opposed to each other; some 
of them must be false and bad; yet they all 
make the wilderness blossom around them like 
the rose. The scientific associations, one .»d 
all, go to wreck; but the religious socialisms 
flourish as though the smiles of Providence were 
upon them. What is the meaning of this? I 
interpret it thus: However false and mutually 
repugnant the religious socialisms may be in 
their details, they are all based on the theocratic 
principle—they all recognize the right of re- 
ligious inspiration to shape society and dictate 
the form of family life. In this, Mormons, 
Shakers, and Bible Communists agree. I be- 
lieve this to be a true principle and one that is 
dear to the heavens, For the sake of this 
principle, it seems to me that the invisible 
government has favored even Popery and Mo- 
hammedanism ; and I expect that this principle 
and not Republicanism (the mere power of 
human law), will at last triumph in some form 
here and throughout the World.” 

J. H. N. 


* This scems to be the opinion of the Tribune reviewer, 
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LITTLEISM AND QUIETISM. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N,, Feb. %, 1868, 

AM getting more and more in love with 

the spirit that is contented’ with little 
things, and does not require some great ex- 
citement in order to be happy. The pleasant 
incidents of life may be very small. It is not 
necessary that I should go on some excursion, 
or have a Christmas dinner, or do any .thing 
unusual; little things may turn up that will 
give zest and variety to the plainest kind of a 
day, and make me feel that my life is musical 
and full of change. I only need to know 
how to appreciate and use them. My grand 
capital of enjoyment is fellowship with Christ 
and the truth, heart-meditation, quietism if 
you please to call it so. With that as the 
specie basis or dynamic element of happiness, 
I can make a pleasant life of very small inci- 
dents. This is certainly the order in which 
our life should be arranged; fellowship with 
God, interior reflection, and what may be 
called quietism, should be regarded as dy- 
namic ; and external action, whether in labor 
or sport, as secondary and conspicuous. We 
shall undoubtedly sooner or later have a great 
deal of external activity ; but it will rest on a 
kind of quietism as its base. On that base, 
God will give us a zeal, industry and power 
that will surpass any thing the world has ever 
seen; and at the same time the quietism will be 
sufficient for us, so that we should be contented 
with even a very, monotonous life. 


The basis of all good life is in Paul’s in- 
junction, ‘‘ Rejoice evermore, pray without 
ceasing, in every thing give thanks.” Those 
things you can do, lying on your back, with 
your eyes shut—perhaps best so—or with 
your hands tied behind you, or in cell or dun- 
geon; and if you can do those things, you 
can be happy. .If you can rejoice evermore, 
pray without ceasing and in every thing give 
thanks, you have the basis of a good musical 
life ; you have no need of external excitement 
and success to be happy; you will get enjoy- 
ment out of little things—trifling incidents 
will seem wonderful; there will be life and 
novelty in every meal you eat. 


ESSAY ON LOVE. 


HE love glorified in novels has been known 

by different names in the O.C., as false 
love, special love, sentimental love, idolatrous 
love, narcotic love. The last name suggests its 
classification with wine, tobacco, opium, tea, 
coffee, and other such things which are exhilar- 
ating and etherializing in their first effect, but 
corrupting and ruinous in the end. Wine in its 
incipient use exalts a man and turns his best 
side out. He is generous, warm-hearted and 
witty under its influence. So opium at first 
rarifies the imagination and raises a person to 
heaven with delectable sensations. But no one 
will deny that the last effect of these things is 
to sensualize and degrade. Sentimental love fs 
of the same nature. It is intoxicating, bewil- 
dering, rapturous, but a person may as well 
count himself drunk while under its power. 
When a man éwears to a woman (which every 





true lover in a novel does), “ I love you as man 
never loved woman before, and as I never can 
love again,” be sure he is in a state of exalta- 
tion akin to drunkenness, and that a reaction 
awaits him as inevitable as the drunkard’s re- 
pentance. 

There is a true love from God which has not 
in it the fire of brandy and the hallucination of 
opium, but it is altogether wholesome and good 
for every day. The appetite which has been 
perverted by novels may pronounce it insipid, 


| just as the drunkard sickens at the idea of water 


or milk, but the healthy appetite will draw from 
it a pure enjoyment which is unalloyed by self- 


ishness, and not followed by reaction. R. 


CULTIVATION OF FRUITS.—NO. 7. 


BY HENRY THACKER. 


THE PEAR CONTINUED.—DISEASES. 


HE only serious drawback to the eultivation 

of this fruit is the blight, commonly called 
fire-blight, or frozen-sap blight. The most pro- 
lific cause of this disease, undoubtedly, is the 
stimulating of the tree into too luxuriant growth 
by means of rich and highly manured soil; or 
warm, moist autumns, producing late and succu- 
lent growth. In both instances the wood is soft 
and immature and in no condition to withstand 
the severity of our winters. The consequences 
are, many trees are winter-killed, or so badly in- 
jured by freezing that blight sooner or later en- 
sues. Where trees have been injured by freezing, 
the inner bark and wood will, on the approach of 
warm weather, be found more or less colored, 
according to the extent of the injury. The par- 
tial decomposition of the sap by fermentation 
that takes place in the injured parts, causing 
it to become poisonous in its nature, and by pass- 
ing down through the bark spreading death in 
its progress, can only be arrested by promptly 
lopping off the branch below the affected parts. 
Frozen-sap blight usually makes its appearance 
in the forepart of summer, and often continues 
its development till late in the season. The best 
remedies for blight are, in the first place to guard 
against the disease by setting out trees only of 
the hardiest varieties; placing them in high and 
dry land of moderate richness, thus producing a 
healthy and moderate growth; and secondly, in 
case of an attack of the disease, the prompt ampu- 
tation of the affected parts. Standard pear-trees 
are the best, perhaps, for the majority of culti- 
vators for the reason that they are not so sen- 
sitive to neglect and careless cultivation as the 
Dwarf, which require continuous good, and care- 
ful culture in order to succeed well and produce 
profitable crops. 


GATHERING AND KEEPING THE FRUIT, 

The pear, with few exceptions, should be 
picked from the tree and ripened in the house. 
Fruits of first quality if allowed to become 
fully matured on the tree, will be found to be 
only second or third rate. The proper season 
for gathering may be known by the ripening 
and dropping from the tree of a few specimens 
earlier than the rest. The fruit growing on a tree 
should not be picked at one time, as a part 
will be found to be in a less advanced state than 
others, and not yet ready to be gathered. The 
best way is to make two or three pickings; 
each time selecting those specimens which show 
by their appearance that they are in a proper 





state to be gathered and placed in store, or 
shipped to market. In such a course, small and 
immature specimens will be found to haye very 
much increased in size, and to be in quality, 
nearly or quite equal to those first picked. The 
fruit should be picked when dry, and placed in 
the fruit-room in boxes with covers. The boxes 
may ‘be of any size, provided the fruit packed is 
not more than ten inches in depth. Less depth 
than this will be found more convenient, as in 
case specimens rot, or ripen earlier than others, 
they can be more readily detected, and removed. 
The boxes should be opened occasionally to 
allow the moisture arising from the sweating of 
the’fruit to pass off. Covering the fruit with a 
piece of old carpet or woolen cloth will allow 
the moisture to pass off through it, and may 
take the place of other covers. In a tempera- 
ture of sixty or seventy degrees, the fruit will 
commence ripening in a few days. Its state of 
maturity,may generally be known by the color- 
ing of the skin. But in case of varieties that 
do not materially change their color, the proper 
state of maturity for the dessert must be 
determined by handling the fruit. For this 
purpose the cases should be daily examined, 
and all specimens that are ready for the table 
used at once, and not allowed to remain until 
over-ripe, as fruit of this kind soon deteriorates, 
loses its flavor, and becomes after arriving at ma- 
turity, worthless. In case the fruit is to be sent 
to a distant market it should always be picked 
before it has begun to soften, and placed in clean 
boxes or barrels. These should be completely 
filled and the covers or heads replaced with con- 
siderable pressure to prevent the fruit from rat- 
tling, and shipped at once ; as delays of any great 
length of time, will most likely result in the loss 
of the fruit. 

Winter pears should be allowed to hang on 
the trees as long as they will without danger of 
severe frosts. They should then be placed in 
boxes or barrels in a cool room for a couple of 
weeks, and overhauled, afterward repacked and 
stored in a cool, dry céllar until near their natural 
period of ripening, when they should be exposed 
for a few days to a temperature of sixty-five 
degrees to become fully matured. 


HOW I CAME TO BE HERE. 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY BY R. 8. DELATRE. 
NO. XI. 


T seems then that as soon as this apparently un- 

-accountable character had to deal with a cousin, 
her idiosyncrasies no longer stood as barriers to the 
nuptial tie. Although in perfect agreement with 
one another in regard to questions on religion and 
morality, our mental constitutions widely differed. 
History and romance occupied her attention princi- 
pally, while natural philosophy and metaphysics were 
the leading topics with me. But we met again on com- 
mon ground and very pleasantly, in regard to the fine 
arts. So on the whole there was a great deal of sym- 
pathy between us. One thing I can say emphati- 
cally. She was so perfectly the lady, that my esteem 
for her reached a high point, and, though more a 
philosopher than a poet, I had imagination enough 
to invest 1t with an abundance of romance. 

Well, situated as we were, we soon becume abso- 
lutely necessary to one another—a truth fully attested 
by what we call “lovers’ quarrels,’ the result of 
which was a firm convictior that we could not escape 
the bonds of wedlock. But there was a third party 
to the bargain. My father had ideas of his own in 
regard to the marriage compact. Moreover, as an 
uncle he felt himself in some degree responsible for 
the fortunes of his niece, ‘more particularly as she 
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had been left an orphan at an early age, though with 
a respectable maintenance. But his views were so 
entirely based on worldly principles that we naturally 
felt aggrieved at the thought of being, made amenable 
to them—disparity of age, of fortune, of prospects, 
&c. We were not directly opposed, however, for in 
my father we had to deal with a gentleman. But 
the solution of the difficulty was at hand. An elder 
brother of this lady stood high in my father’s es- 
teem. He had been invited to make us a visit before 
our departure for France. .Now that was the man 
who had been fixed upon by my father as umpire in 
our case. He too was of the evangelical or low- 
church party, and was also in the ministry. Nothing 
could have been more propitious to our cause. But 
we lad not been apprised of my father’s purpose, 
and knew nothing of it until the verdict had been 
given. 

The war was now over and our future became, to 
all appearance, a settled thing. There was, however, 
one possibility of failure, as some viewed it. We 
had never been separated, and that event was about 
to take place. At the end of June, 1830, our family 
took leave of their long home, leaving their fair 
cousin in charge of her brother who was to take her 
to England. Itso happened, though, that a younger 
brother just then made his appearance, and forthwith 
it was agreed that he and his sister should spend 
the rest of the season on the island, the elder 
brother returning. ’ 

The agency of steam soon throws the bay of St. 
Malo between the lovers—a stretch of forty-five 
miles. And now the “delight of the eyes” is no 
more! But this isa poor way of separating hearts. 
It only unites them the more. When lovers are 
apart, their affections become riveted, as it were, by 
force of the testimony contained in their corres- 
pondence. We availed ourselves, of course, of the 
postal facilities. 

Our family, after landing at St. Malo, moved up 
the river to Dinant, a very prettily situated country- 
town about fifteen miles inland, taking the flow of 
the tide, which here also reaches a height of forty- 
five feet, and shoots you along at an exciting rate. 
It was always a treat to make that passage. At 
Dinant we occupied a suite of apartments in an old 
building known as the “ Convent des Jacobins.” It 
had served as a convent and was a strange place to 
live in—strange to us at least. Our rooms were all 
on one floor and along corridor ran the whole length 
of the building on one side. The grounds were 
common to all the tenants, parteof whom were 
above us, part under us. A deep ravine partly en- 
circles it on one side and a moat surrounds the whole. 
You would have thought it decidedly romantic. 
Brittany, indeed, has been compared to a homely pic- 
ture in a beautiful frame. We were now nestled in 
the frame. Pontivy ( Napoleonville they now call it, 
Napoleon I. having founded the college there ), the 
scene of my first experience as a school-boy, is in the 
very heart of the picture. : 

There also we stumbled upon the ever nomadic 
Anglo-Saxon. Just pick out a place you would like 
to live in and he is sure to be there. But he was a 
pleasant companion though. Picnics were soon on 
foot, and we made the valleys ring with songs of 
mirth, and with the dance. So merrily passed the 
summer by. Our French neighbors also, forgetting 
their quarrels, mingled freely with their English 
acquaintance. They were great on music, those sons 
of Gaul. Sometimes the “Marseillaise” from the 
throats of a whole regiment on the march would 
break in upon our slumbers with thrilling effect. 

How changed the scene! Ten years before, I first 
trod that same ground as a stranger boy, cast as it 
were, upon an unknown desert, unendurable, only 
for that irrepressible hope that lies deep down in the 
bosom of us all, beyond reach of the direst disaster. 
Well may it be designated as the “anchor of the 
soul.” 

It was at this time that Louis Philippe was in- 
stalled on the throne of France at the expense of 
Charles X. The excitement was intense, and it 
was strange to see even the women almost frantic 
in their fury against Polignac, Charles’s minister. 
He might have been torn in pieces, had he just 
then fallen into their clutches. The chronic insta- 





bility of the political machinery of that country 
seems to have had the effect of drawing their women 
into a participation of public affairs. It was almost 
as common to hear a woman talk politics as it was 
toheara man. The wonder is, they haven’t got to 
voting. But Louis le Citoyen (a pet name meaning 
citizen) was then so general a fayorite that quiet. was 
soon restored. 

It was September. What next in the programme? 
Well, if steam proved to be the means of separating 
me from the one who was nearest my heart, that 
same power was at hand to befriend me now. Yes, 
that same vessel brought me an advocate. It was 
her own brother. He came expressly to take me 
back with him to spend the autumn in Jersey. It 
was intended as asurprise. In my own case, sepa- 
ration was no cure, certainly. But my poor father, 
it would appear, had clung to that hope. Assoon as 
the object of the visit was made known, he stepped 
into my room and said to me quietly : 

“ Well, Robert, I see you are bent upon sa 

He had no occasion to proceed. He saw by my 
looks (for I was too full to speak) how the matter 
stood. From that moment he yielded with a good 
grace. I revere hismemory for the delicacy of his 
deportment in all such matters throughout my deal- 
ings with him. 

In a few days the bay of St. Malo was no longer a 
barrier. The cousins had taken lodgings at Europa 
Cottage, convenient to the sea-bathing. I need 
hardly say that I made it mv rendezvous during the 
day. Six weeks were spent there somewhat after 
the fashion of watering-places. This younger 
brother hac to be introduced to the “scenes” and 
there was a free resort both to saddle and wheels to 
accomplish that object, giving occasion for lots of 
merriment. His Numidian horsemanship threw us 
into fits of laughter. He was upwards of six feet, 
with immensely long legs, and for some reason, you 
generally found him mounted on some unfortunate 
pony. The proportions, you see, were not exactly 
the thing, and his legs would go dangling along as 
if they did not belong to him, while the upper half 
would tower above the poor beast. Peering intently 
through a pair of spectacles, as though on the look- 
out for breakers—his nether parts in dangerous 
proximity to the ground—his whole air strongly 
reminded one of Dominie Sampson. This singular 
specimen of humanity was at that time a student at 
the university of Cambridge and had selected the 
Channel Islands for his vacation. He was full of 
mathematics and -was for proving every thing, and 
with a zeal that gave him an air of ferocity, at times, 
provoking the utmost merriment. It was a rare 
treat to see his sister thrown into convulsions of 
laughter by him; he, insthe meanwhile, all aghast, 
wondering what she could find to laugh at. But 
with all his eccentricity, be was a good-hearted 
fellow and very conscientious. Indeed he was pre- 
paring for the ministry. 

Our little home at Europa Cottage was a real home. 
Thg parties were nearly related and were very 
much of one mind in the most important sense, 
independently of the prospective union between 
two of them. But there’s an end to all things. 
They two must go back to old England, and I to old 
Brittany. I leave them there to pursue their way— 
with what feelings, all can tell. But how many 
more of these heart-rending partings, I wonder? 
We shall see. 

This fourth crossing of that bay restores me to 
the circle at Dinant. I have already alluded to my 
father’s object in removing to France. In pursuance 
of that object, we courted the society of the French. 
My elder brother had ieft us, having obtained a com- 
mission in the Ceylon regiment. We were now 
seven in all. My sisters (having, as women, the 
gift of gab) made rapid progress in catching the 
French, especially as they continued there steadily 
for three years. For my own part, I might have 
made a better use of the opportunity afforded me of 
becoming familiar with that language, had I been 
wide awake. But this affair of the heart was too 
absorbing to admit of my taking a very comprehen- 
sive view of the situation. It needed, moreover, a 








pertinacity of purpose, of which I confess, I was 
not then master. - 


a . . 
now more from within. 


This period of my life has been stamped upon my 
memory by a very simple incident, but of a charac- 
ter to make a deepimpression. In regard to religious 
sympathy, I was somewhat like the Jew in Babylon. 
My Jerusalem with its holy places had been taken 
from me. My religious companions were now be- 
yond reach, and I was as yet too much of a novice 
in spiritual things to escape the pressure of the situa- 
tion. But there is One who arranges all our circum- 
stances, and who never fails to make provision for 
every emergency. In the course of my inner experi- 
ence and warfare with evil in my own heart, I once 
reached a point of such utter hopelessness, that I 
went to bed one night, I may say, more dead than 
alive. I fell asleep, however, and the visions of the 
night came upon me. In keeping with the state of 
my mind, the scene was that of the judgment day. 
What was I to expect from the judgment seat? 
What could there be for me but a foreboding of 
evil? ButI ventured to look up. There indeed 
was the judge, orthodoxly seated on the clouds of 
heaven. But—not the faceI expected to see. It was 
full of graciousness, of beaming love, of melting 
compassion. The vision was momentary. But 
there’s mighty power in a glance—power to wound, 
power to heal. A glance sent Peter forthto “ weep 
bitterly.” A glance (as in this case) turns your 
mourning into gladness—a three days’ transport, it 
may be—a suspension of your consciousness be- 
tween heaven andearth. You move among men, 
but you feel strange, as though you hardly belonged 
to them. Your appetite fails you, your supplies are 
“Man shall not live by 
bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out 
of the moyth of God.” “The joy of the Lord is 
[now] your strength,” and you think your mountain 
will never be moved. 

Ido not record this experience as anything very 
remarkable. But it was just what I needed to assure 
me that it was possible for the Lord to%ifi up the 
light of his countenance upon one who was yet in 
the struggle against sin. ; 


THE BIBLE IN TURKEY. 

“CARLTON,” correspondent of the Boston Journal, 
at Constantinople, gives the following view of the 
results of the labor of the missionaries and Bible 
agents in Turkey: 

“Under outside influences Turkey has made some 
progress. What has been done may be seen from the 
following statement, given me by Rev. Isaac Bliss, of 
the American Bible Society. Twenty years ago the 
American Board of Foreign Missions had five stations, 
and four churches with 116 members. In 1857 the 
mustard seed had become quite a tree, with 18 cen- 
tral stations, 37 out stations, 28 churches with 800 
members, 51 preaching places, 50 schools with 1500 
pupils. 

“Step over ten more years to the present hour, and 
you may count 22 central stations, 138 out stations 
152 preaching places, 56 churches with 2484 mem- 
bers. The congregations have an average attendance 
of nearly 11,000 persons. There are 175 schools with 
55 hundred scholars, four theological seminaries and 
four female seminaries. This does not include Syria, 
and only embraces the work done by the American 
Board. About 30,000 copies of the Bible are sold 
per annum. It is estimated that not fur from three 
hundred thousand Bibles are in use every day in the 
Turkish Empire. Mr. Bliss not long ago, in a journey 
through Eastern Turkey, passed twenty-three nights 
in the country, stopping with the peasants, and in 
twenty-one of the houses he found Bibles! in the 
town of Cesarea three native woman, employed as 
Bible-sellers; out of 860 families found the Bible in 

! 
ee There is great desire among the people, old and 
young, to learn to read. There is no opposition to 
missionary effort, but on the contrary the people look 
upon the missionaries as their best friends. There is 
also a desire, especially among thé young people, to 
acquire the English language. The old opposition 
to the instruction of women has ceased, and now 
there is no obstacle in the way of their elevation. 
This is in Eastern Turkey, the oldest country of the 
world—the land of Mount Ararat, of Noah, and 





Abraham. After centuries of degradation, almost 
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of oblivion, the light of Christianity is dawning upon 
this region, bringing civilization in its train.” =~ 


TOBACCO EXPERIENCE.—NO. 6. 
BY J. BURT. 


Y experience in chewing goes back almost as 
far as my memory. I was reared in « family 
where the example of using tobacco was continually 
before me. My mother and grandmother were 
smokers ; my grandfather and uncle on my mother’s 
side were chewers. With these examples in view 
I grew up with the impression that there was some- 
thing good in tobacco. My mother, however, often 
admonished me in regard to it, and to her credit I 
will say that in after years she abandoned it entirely, 
The particular circumstance which first enticed me 
into the use of the weed is as follows: 

My eldest brother, when about eleven years old, 
had a somewhat alarming attack of raising blood. 
Our family physician decided that it proceeded from 
his liver, and recommended as a remedy the use of 
tobacco—either in the way of smoking or chewing. 
He adopted the latter method, and the habit soon 
became a confirmed one with him. Having in my 
mind the idea of manliness connected with tobacco- 
chewing, I conceived an ambition to be equal to my 
brother in this respect, so I commenced using it, a 
little at a time, taking care to keep it a secret from 
my mother. In my efforts to learn I had frequent 
struggles with sickness and nausea, as is more or 
less common to all beginners. But I soon sur- 
mounted this obstacle, and at the age of ten I was 
confirmed in the habit of chewing. When my 
mother became acquaifited with my secretyshe remon- 
strated with me earnestly ; but not with sufficient force 
to break the spell. The habit formed, so enveloped 
me in its charms that it seemed to have become a 
necessity of my life. Its hold upon me grew in 
strength #s I advanced in years. At the age of 
twenty-one when I passed from my minority to the 
responsible business of life, so complete was my 
bondage that I should have preferred going without 
my food for the day, rather than to have been de- 
prived of my tobacco. After my marriage I came to 
consider the use of it as an unpleasant and un- 
clean practice, and made some faint efforts to clear 
myself from it, but without success. During the 
revival season of 1833 and 1834, my conscience be- 
came awakened about it as a useless expense. I 
reasoned about it thus: “The money thus useledsly 
thrown away for tobacco might be expended for 
missionary or other useful purposes, and thus be an 
acceptable offering to the Lord.” Under this im- 
pulse I made a desperate effort to rid myself of its 
use; and in spite of much inconvenience and suffer- 
ing even, I succeeded in going without it entirely for 
two months. 

Being one day in a state of severe suffering from 
pain in my head and general nervous prostration, 
I yielded to advice and smoked a pipe of tobacco. 
The effect was magical; all my ailments disappeared 
at once. This precedent was followed up from time 
to time as a matter of prudence. But my smoking 
propensity soon grew into dimensions more trouble- 
some than my former habit had been. My pipe and 
tobacco beeame pocket-companions; and indeed, re- 
quired much attention during the hours of work. I 
soon became disgusted with this way of living, laid 
aside my pipe and wentto chewing. But the fas- 
cinations of the pipe still clung to me; and for 
many years my practice was to chew during the 
hours of work, and smoke when I had leisure. I 
abandoned smoking, however, long before I did 
chewing. 

My bondage to the habit of chewing continued 
without intermission till I was forty-six years old, 
when Communism finally set me free. It was on 
this wise: The Community men after due delibera- 
tion, decided by unanimous yote to expel tobacco 
from their circle. The rout was complete. More 
than forty of us broke from its use simultaneously, 
and the Community as a body has remained unde- 
filed by it for fifteen years. A few days sufficed to; 
clear me from all hankering for it, and I have beena 





healthier and happier man in consequence. 


BY J. P. HUTCHINS. 

When I look over my first connection with to- 
bacco I see that it was the cause of many of my 
early sins. - 4 

I took my first chew when about eight years old; 
but did not acquire the habitual use of tobacco until 
nine. years afterward. That first chew sickened me 
to the very core of my being. The icy fingers of 
death seemed to be feeling for my vitals, and press- 
ing my hands to my stomach I rolled in the sand, 
gtoaning. A cold perspiration stood on my brow, 
as he with his arrow looked into the window of my 
earthly habitation, and for a time I had a painful 
sense of the frailty of human existence. 

When I recovered, I told my big comrade who 
gave me the tobacco, how sick I had been, and de- 
nounced the dreadful stuff in the strongest terms I 
could command. 

“Poh!” said he, “you will never be a man till 
you can use tobacco. Never mind, boy; try again.” 
And he chucked my chin and laughed until I was 
ashamed of myself. 

My father would as soon panish me for using to- 
bacco, as for lying or stealing ; therefore if I used 
tobacco I was constrained to do it secretly, and vir- 
tually became guilty of both of the above sins. 

On one occasion I was going along the street with 
my father, and on seeing some apples by the way- 
side, he took up several, and tasting, pronounced 
them good, at the same time handing one to me 
with the recomendation to “ try it.” It so happened 
that at the time I had in my mouth a fresh quid of 
tobacco, and the eating of an apple under such cir- 
cumstances, seemed quite out of keeping—especially 
as the least particle of tobacco, or its juice, if swal- 
lowed, would at once sicken me. What was I to 
do? My father was awaiting my decision on the mer- 
its of the apple. Surely there was no time to lose. 
Two expedients presented themselves: either to dis- 
charge from my mouth the tobacco in his presence, 
and abide the consequences, or to eat the apple re- 
gardless of the tobacco. I chose the latter and com- 
menced at once. But when the apple and tobacco 
began to mingle in my mouth my courage failed; 
and I could not swallow it. Father asked me how 
I liked it. 

“ Good !” I blubbered. 

The situation was getting desperate. My face was 
red, and my mouth fast filling ; furthermore I expect- 
ed every moment he would require me to talk. But, 
as my good star would have it, at this fearful junc- 
ture a third party entered the scene, requiring the 
immediate attention of the old gentleman. This 
gave me an opportunity to drop to the reai; and no 
sooner had I reached a safe distance than I belched 
out one of the most villaimeus compounds that ever 
issued from the mouth of man; how much of the 
contents of my stomach followed it, I will not ven- 
ture to say. The word sick is quite inadequate to 
describe my condition. 

These serious lessons, however, did not prevent 
me from finally becoming subject to the habitual 
use of tobacco. I had used it about two years when 
I joined the anti-tobacco movement at Oneida. I 
then abandoned it and have had no yearnings in 
that direction since. 

In the trap-shop at Oneida, among the many 
hired boys that have there been employed, I have 
frequently fancied that I saw myself, as I used to be, 
in some of those emaciated, tobacco-chewing strip- 
lings. While contemplating some little yellow urchin 
scarcely three feet high, with countenance distorted 
by a quid of tobacco, bleeding out his feebie exist- 
tence in the shape of tobacco-juice, and at the same 
time inflated with the silly notion that all this is 
making a man of him—I actually could not help being 
ashamed of my kind. 

. BY L. BOLLES, JR. 

When a lad I commenced the use of tobacco 
as a remedy for teeth-ache and dispepsia. But 
if thus deadening my sensibilities made the pain 
less acute for the time, it was at the expense of tak- 
ing on a habit which a man could well afford to suf- 
fer much to be free from. I continued the use of 
tobacco for twenty-five years. Sometimes becoming 
disgusted with the slavery I was under, I would 





abandon it for a few months, hoping to become per- 
manently free ; but it was like holding down a giant 
by main force. So long as it was a mere question of 
indulgence I could hold him fast; but not so when 
my enemy took anew tack and whispered in friendly 
tones, “I can do you good; I will take away all 
that distressing sensation in your stomach, set your 
liver and the whole digestive apparatus at work ; just 
try me, and if I don’t do it, you know you can 
quit right off again and no harm will be done; your 
long abstinence shows that you have resolution 
enough to do as you choose; you could hold me at 
arm’s length a hundred years if you were to try.” 
Thus tempted, 1 yielded again and again. 


When I joined the Community it was with the in- 
tention to leave this habit behind; for I knew the 
men here’ had laid it aside and I did not wish to 
be a speckled bird, even if such a thing would be 
tolerated. Out of respect to the customs of the 
family, I put my tobacco away and had but little 
trouble from its disuse. But these grounds for absti- 
nence were too superficial to work a radical cure. 
After a time, there was an occasion when its use as 
a medicine seemed desirable. I procured some for 
this purpose, but laid it aside immediately. In a 
few months the same necessity returned, and again 
tobacco was used. In a few weeks it was repeated . 
then oftener and more pressing were the calls for it’ 
until permanent slavery to it became imminent: As 
I could not submit to such a destiny except by 
sacrifices which were not for a moment to be thought 
of, I resolved to abandon the wretched weed forever - 


Having adhered to this determination without 
a thought of ever turning back again, and having 
escaped more fully from the influence of tobacco 
than ever before, I think I can be more impartial 
respecting it than 1 could have been when in bon- 
dage toit. I discover that there was a fascination in 
it, and a desire for it, which I cannot account for by 
mere physical causes, nor even by the power of 
habit. The fascination of this influence was such 
as to require amore earnest effort of resistance than 
Ihad ever before encountered. I could only hold my 
ground by a desperate grasp upon the spirit of 
Christ in the Community, and by offering. up the 
prayer of one ready to perish. I can account for the 
force of the temptation upon me only by believing 
that there was a spirit behind it which saw that it 
had its last chance to promote my ruin. So vehement 
a desire for so great an evil, could only come from 
the devil. a 

Parton in his article in the Adlantie—“ Does it Pay 
to Smoke ?’—makes a strong point by showing that 
tobacco produces false contentment, causing a man 
to feel satisfied with himself while he is at a stand- 
still in regard to improvement. An equally serious 
consideration which he offers, is, that it separates the 
sexes. I feel bound by conscience to confess that 
both these statements are true according to my own 
experience and observation, though while in my bon- 
dage I was unconscious of this relation of cause and 
effect. Probably both these results are brought 
about by the same process. Tobacco deadens the 
sensibilities, and so makes a man stupidly satisfied 
with himself, and insanely independent of social at- 
tractions. If it produces this effect between man 
and woman, why does it not do the same thing be- 
tween man and man? Is it not a deadly foe to all 
fellowship with the good and the pure? Here it ap- 
pears to me, in its most devilish aspect; viz., as 
a foe to human and divine love. A man of refined 
instincts who uses tobacco feels that he is repulsive 
to persons of delicate taste; and is not God as deli- 
cate and sensitive as man or woman? Many a time 
will the slave of the weed forego the pleasure of 
society, for the solitary gratification of his appetite. 
I confess that I was so obtuse as to louk upon this 
habit as only a trifle ; but that which comes between 
a man and his God, is of infinite moment. 

The tobacco-user says, “It is company for me.” 
Yes, this is the damning “secret of its power. One 
says, “I lost friends and took this up for company; 
and now it is such asolace.” If God suffered death 
to come and take away your dear ones, it was to 
make room for himself. . We are the temples of God, 
and when he takes away our idols it is that he him- 
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self may take their places. And now that he takes 
way Baalanc Dagon do we drive Him from his own 
“ Holy of Holies,’ with the incense whose fumes fill 
every foul grog-shop and earthly hell in creation ? 

I say to tobacco, “ You have deceived me! You 
promised to make me fecl better; but on the whole 
I have felt much worse than though I never had seen 
you. You have kept me from the true presence of 
God, from man and woman and the tender love of 
sweet children. You have kept the high and Holy 
One from his temple, so that he could not make my 
heart the heaven it would have been but for your 
usurpation. The magic pleasure of your intoxica- 
tion which makes your slaves feel that you are to 
be preferred to all else, is a vile and loathsome cheat, 
and with divine help, I will never be deceived again.” 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 
FROM O. C. 


....According to present prospects the Midland 
Railroad will pass very near, without touching the 
western boundary of the O. C. domain. 

, ----Alas for that duck! Scorning our attempts at 
civilization, it took to itself wings—or rather used 
those it had—and flew away. 


....We are reading “Spiritual Wives” at seven 
o'clock. The way the Rev’s are distributed in the 
chapters about New York Perfectionists, make a 
good deal of amuSement; as do other of Dixon’s 
embellishments. 


....The Philosophy class have been considering 
the beautiful working of the telegraph machine, and 
the question arises whether we cannot have some- 
thing practical for the illustration of its principle, 
a line for instance, between O. C. and W. P., to 
operate in conyeying messages that often require a 
personal journey. The expense need not be great, 
as we could furnish poles and do much of the work 
ourselves. Shall we have it this Spring ? 

WALLINGFORD. _ 

Mar. 2.—One weather-prophet said yesterday, “We 
haven’t had the king storm this winter yet,” as 
though it was to come. Another said he saw an 
ominous sun-dog the other morning. Well to-day 
the king storm has come with four horses and a 
driver, and every body must keep out of his way. 
There is some sense of powerin this storm. The 
wind has put on its strength, and the snow is earnest 
as the dead of winter. “Think of a man’s command- 
ing such a wind to be still, and having it obey him,” 
said one of the young folks. The king storm, how- 
ever, was set at defiance by our Quinnipiac baptists. 
The ruder it blows the more they are tempted to go. 
.-+-TFhe cooks in trying to please us this winter 
have set before us several new things. Among 
others is a cabbage-salad which gives a fine zest to a 
dinner, of which they furnish the following recipe: 
“Chop the cabbage. After rinsing in cold water, 
mix in salt (two table-spoons per cabbage), let it re- 
main two hours in the brine, then drain off the brine 
and turn on a dressing of the following description : 
Beat four eggs to a froth, mix with a pint of vinegar 
and stir with a spoon over a moderate fire until 
scalding hot and thick; take from the fire “before 
it boils, mix in a large spoonful of mustard, two tea- 
spoons of black pepper, two tea-spoons of salt, one- 
half cup salad-oil, or melted butter. Do not mix 
it with the cabbage until cold.” Last night we had 
& new sauce which was both ornamental and deli- 
cious. They call it “ Apple-Pique” and say it is 
made as follows: “Take sour apples, pare and 
core them without quartering. Place them in pans 
half covered with thick sugarsyrup. Cook carefully 
on the stove; turn over when soft on one side. After 
cooking, strain the syrup ; when cool put a couple of 
spoonfuls on each apple, and top off with a pyramid 
of currant jelly. Care should be taken to keep the 
apples whole ; and to strain the syrup so as to make 
it perfectly clear. Apples ofa pleasant sour are best, 
as those which are very acid are apt to boil in 
pieces. Do not let the syrup boil toohard. It should 
only simmer. If you prefer cream, leave off the jelly. 


An old friend in Illinois sends us $25 for the 
“ Swedenborgiana” fund. - 





THE CHRISTIAN “ HARMONIA.”* 

| A sequel to Swedenborgiana, showing the internal construc- 
tion of all true, permanent “circles,” “ spheres” and “ hea- 
vens,” in this world and the world to come.) 

HRIST disclosed, in his last prayer with his disci- 

ples, the inner mystery of his scheme for making 
known to men his divine character and mission and 
for conquering the world. It appears from the lan- 
guage of that prayer, that his ultimate reliance was 
not on the excellence of his doctrines, nor on his 
physical miracles, nor on the preaching and writing 
of his followers. His anxiety was not that they whe 
believed on him should become zealous and importu- 
nate in direct assaults on the kingdom of darkness. 
He evidently did not expect to establish his charac- 
ter in the world by words and works of propagation, 
after the manner of those whu give more of their 
strength to proselyting labors, than to internal cul- 
ture. His last and most earnest petition for his fol- 
lowers was—‘“ That they all may be ONE; as thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may 
be one in us; that the world may know that thou hast 
sent me ;” and he adds—“The glory which thou gavest 
me, I have given them, that they may be one, even as 
weare one; lin them, and thou in me, that they may 
be made perfectin one: and that the world may know 
that thou has sent me, and hast loved them as thou hast 
loved me.” John 17: 21—23. 

The idea of Christ manifestly was, that the spir- 
itual unity of believers with himself and his Fathe® 
and with each other, and the perfection which would 
thence result, would make that effectual impression 
on the world which was the object of his mission, 
and which no preaching nor miracles nor outgoing 
works could secure. The idea deserves much con- 
sideration. Let us endeavor to understand the phi- 
losophy of this unity, and the nature of its opera- 
tion on believers and on the world. 


In spite of the logic of the anti-materialists, who 
would reduce spirits to nonentities, the Bible com- 
pels us to think and speak oflife as an actual sub- 
stance. We take the liberty to affirm (appealing to 
the whole tenor of the New Testament and to every 
believer’s consciousness for evidence), that personal 
spirits are real things, having interiors and exteriors; 
attractions, receptivities, and capacities for combi- 
nation. When it is said that “the Father and the 
Son are one,” we undef€tand this in no figurative, 
mystical, or unreal sense, but in a sense as substantial 
and as clear as that in which we understand that the 
Siamese twins are one. The Father and the Son 
though they are spirits, are two substances, joined, in- 
termixed, combined, as really as light and heat are 
combined in a sunbeam. Their union does not de- 
stroy their distinct personality, for it will be observed 
that in the passage we have quoted from Christ’s 
prayer, it is assumed that the union of believers with 
God and with each other is to be precisely the same as 
the union of the Father and the Son—a decisive testi- 
mony that the Father and the Son, though one, are 
distinct persons—unless indeed we go so far as to 
deny that believers will retain their distinctness of 
persons in their final unity. Our ides is, that the 
Father and the Son, though distinct persons, are 
present not only to each other, but within each other 
—that their lives are not like solids, capable only of 
lateral contact, but like fluids, or like the impondera- 
ble elements, pervading each other.in the most inti- 
mute combination possible. 


We have said that apirits have interiors and ex- 
teriors. From this it results that individual spirits 
are capable of two distinct forms of compaction. 
They may be filled, and they may be enveloped. As 
the two great wants of the body are food and cloth- 
ing, or nourishment of the life and good surround- 
ings, so the two great wants of spirits are, to be 
filled, and to be enveloped with congenial life. These 
two wants are the grounds of all specific desires and 
passions. Every susceptibility and every form of 
enjoyment, may be referred cither to the interior or 
to the exterior want of life. The interior want, or 
the desire to be filled with life, is necessarily also a 
+ This article, with some variations and under another title, 
was first published March 15, 1846, a month or two after the 
close of J. H. N.*8 controversy with Prof. Bush, and a month 


or two before the inauguration Of full Communism in the Put- 
ney Church. 





desire to envelope life; and on the other hand, the 
exterior want, or the desire to be enveloped with 
life, is also necessarily a desire to fill life. These two 
generic forms of desire are symbolized in the or- 
ganizations of the sexes. The desire to be filled 
and to envelope, is female. The desire to be en- 
veloped and to fill, is male. Loye, in its highest 
form, is the reciprocal and satisfied attraction of 
these two forms of desire. 

The fact that life has interior# and exteriors, and 
corresponding attractions, is that which makes it 
possible that one life should dwell in another. If 
spirits had but one surface, and were either all male 
or all female in their capacities and attractions, ex- 
ternal juxtaposition only would be possible. But 
the universe of Jife, as it is, male and female, is ca- 
pable of concentric infoldings and perfect unity. To 
begin with the highest forms of life, the Father and 
the Son are concentric spiritual spheres. . Their re- 
lations to each other are those of male and female. 
The Father fills the Son and is enveloped by him. 
The Son envelopes the Father and is filled by him. 
Though in a subordinate sense it is true that each 
fills and each envelopes the other—that the Son dwells 
in the Father as well as the Father in the Son (for to 
a certain extent in all combinations of spirits there 
is an interchange of relations and functions)—yet in 
a general sense it is evident from Scripture that the 
Father is the interior life and the Son the exterior. 
Thus in the prayer of Christ the order of indwelling 
is indicated in these words—“ That they may be one 
as we are one; Jin them, and thou in me.” The Fa- 
ther is the indwelling life of the Son, as the Son is 
the indwelling life of believers. That the relation 
of the Father to the Son is that of interior to exte- 
rior, or male to female, appears also from these words 
of Paul—* The head of every man is Christ, and the 
head of the woman is man, and the head of Christ is 
God.” 1Cor. 11: 13. It is obvious that in all com- 
binations, the interior life must be more compact and 
therefore stronger than the exterior. The female ca- 
pacity is in its very nature negative. Weakness 
makes room for strength. Deficiency embraces full- 
ness. Hence the Father takes precedence of the 
Son. ‘“ My Father,” says Christ, “is greater than I.” 

The end for which Christ prayed, was, that the 
unity which thus exists at the center of all life, 
might be extended to the spirits of all who should 
believe on him. He came into the world that he 
might begin this work of concentration, by introdu- 
cing himself into the interiors of men. To’the Fa- 
ther he is the exterior or female life, but to man he 
is the interior or male life. The life of the Father is 
the only spiritual plenum ; i. e., he only is filled with 
his own life. In him alone, the interior want is sup- 
plied from his own resources. The Son is filled with 
the fullness of the Father interiorly, and he seeks in 
man exterior envelopment. And so in the whole 
succession of infoldings from the Father outward 
each spirit or sphere of spirits is filled by a more 
central life, and enveloped by a more external life ; 
i. e., each life is female to the life in advance of it 
toward the center, and male to the life behind it to- 
ward the circumference. 

Let us here glance at some of the representations 
which the New Testament gives of the relation he- 
tween Christ and believersr “As the living Father 
hath sent me, and I live by him, so he that eateth 
me shall live by me.” Jno. 6:57. “If Christ be in 
you, the body is dead,” &c. Rom. 8: 10. “ Know ye 
not that your bodies are the members of Christ ? 
Shall I then take the members of Christ, and make 
them members of an harlot? God forbid! What! 
know ye not that he which is joined to an harlot is 
one body ? for two, saith he, shall be one flesh. But 
he that is joined unto the Lord is one spirit.” 1 Cor. 
6:15—17. “Ye are the body of Christ, and mem- 
bers in particular.” 1 Cor, 12: 27. “Know ye not. 
your own selves, how that Jesus Christ is in you, ex- 
cept ye be reprobates ?” 2 Cor. 13:5. “I live, yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me.” Gal. 2: 20. “That 
Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith; that ye 
may be filled with all the fullness of God.” Eph. 
8:17—19. “We are members of his body, of his 
flesh, and of his bones. For this cause shall a man 
leave father and mother, and shall be joined unto his 
wife ; and they two shall be one flesh. Thisis a 
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great mystery; but I speak concerning Christ and 
the church.” Eph. 5: 30—32. “The mystery which 
hath been hid from ages and from generations, but 
now is made: manifest to his saints: to whom God 
would make known what is the riches of the glory 
of this mystery among the Gentiles; which is Christ 
in youthe hope of glory.” Col. 1: 26, 27. 

It is observable that Paul has two favorite symbols 
of the relation of Christ to believers. He represents 
the church on the ‘One hand as the body of Christ, 
and on the dther as his bride. In the first case the 
idea is, that Christ is in the church as the sou! is in 
the body; and in the second case the same idea is 
preserved by representing the wife as the comple- 
ment of the husband—bone of his bone and flesh of 
his flesh—according to the saying, ‘“ They twain shall 
be one flesh.” And since the man is really within 
the woman, in the true spiritual union of the sexes, 
as the soul is in the body, it is evident that the two 
representations are substantially identical, while the 
marriage symbol has this advantage of the other, 
that it sets forth the union of distinct persons, which 
the relation of soul and body does not. Indeed on 
this account the marriage relation, as it is partially 
expressed in externals, and as it exists fully in the 
spiritual sphere, is a more perfect illustration of the 
unity of the Father and the Son, and of the Son and 
the church, than any other. In common thought, 
eating, drinking, and immersion (which are among 
the New Testament illustrations of the union of be- 
livers with Christ), only conjoin a person to a thing— 
life to matter. But marriage conjoins two persons— 
life to life; and that is the form of conjunction 
which exists in all the central unities. 

We have, then, an idea of the two primary con- 
ditions of life—the unity of the Father with the Son, 
and of the Son with the church. It remains to com- 
plete the view, by looking at the unity of believers 
with each other. The prayer—“ that they al] may be 
one even as we are one”’—implies on the one hand 
that men in the carnal state are separate and isolated 
in spirit, and on the other, that it is possible for them 
to enter into that perfect unity with each other which 
exisis in the Godhead. It is safe to conceive of all 
the friendship and fellowship which is known in the 
world of selfishness, as mere lateral, superficial con- 
tact. Where there is sin, there is necessarily a cold, 
dark reserve around the center of life, which makes 
perfect entrance and infolding impossible. We have 
fellowship or absolute community [koinonia] with 
each other, only when “ we walk in the light as God 
is in the light ;” and we thus walk in the light only 
“ when the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from 
all sin.” See 1 John 1: 7. It is obviously impossible 
in the nature of things that the unity which we have 
defined should take place any farther than there is 
a perfect willingness in individuals to sacrifice self- 
conceit, and fall into the order of combination which 
the intrinsic spiritual value and capacity of each ap- 
points. A series of boxes may be placed together 
laterally without settling the question of precedence. 
But if they are to be reduced to unity by being placed 
within each other, the order of their capacities must 
be ascertained. The inveterate hankering of the uncir- 
cumcised heart for precedence or equality may be 
consistent with the superficial combinations of this 
world, but not with the unity of Heaven. Before 
that can be attained, every spirit must rejoice to be 
not only male to a sphere without, but female to a 
sphere within. In the whole succession of spirits 
the “ weaker vessels” must consent to be filled by 
the stronger. 

We will not undertake here to bring to view the 
whole code of laws which must determine the com- 
binations of individual spirits, but we will glance at 
two or three of the most comprehensive principles 
of heavenly order. 1. The distinction of male and 
female creates a dualty consisting of an inner and 
outer life. As the Father is the inner fullness of 
Christ, and as Christ is the inner fullness of the uni- 
versal sphere of the redeemed, so man is the inner 
fullness of woman. This is said, not of the relations 
of individual men and women, but of the relation of 
the whole man-spirit to the whole woman-spirit. 
2. The division of the church by the Jewish and 
Gentile dispensations, creates another great dualty. 
The “church of the first-born ” will be the husband 





or interior sphere of the church of the second res- 
urrection. 3. The same dual relation will exist be- 
tween each spiritual laborer and that branch of the 
church which he has won to Christ. These may 
serve as examples of an infinite series and variety of 
combinatiops, by which believers will be compacted 
and “ knit together.” 

The end will be, infinite repeatings and variations 
of the harmony of the Father and the Son; and 
God and man, male and female, Jew and Gentile, 
great and small, will be one. This is what we mean 
by the Condensation of Life. 

The generic effect of the unity for which Christ 
prayed, will be to increase the power of life in the 
whole body of believers, and in individuals. The 
advantages of compact external organization in the 
various physical enterprises of commerce, war, &c., 
are well known. But the world knows little of the 
energy which will result from the organization of 
spirits. In the first place, when the Father and the 
Son, man and woman, Jew and Gentile, shall be- 
come one by successive infoldings, thé entire power 
and wisdom of the Godhead will be freely develop- 
ed in every spirit which belongs to the great unit. 
Spiritual power applied by external baptism, and 
working from the circumference toward the center 
(which must be its form of action while intereourse 
is lateral), can produce but small results, in com- 
parison with those which are to be expected when 
Ife shall act in life, when God shall become in very 
deed the soul of the church, and shall distribute his 
energies from the center outward, as the heart sends 
its power into all the extremities of the body. 

In the next place, the condensation of life which 
we have defined, will effect a transfer and distribu- 
tion of all that is good in human nature, which will 
make the gains of all past generations and the stores 
of the invisible church available to believers in this 
world. It is evident, trom the New Testament rep- 
resentations of the atonement, that the power and 
wisdom of the Godhead could not take effect on hu- 
man nature in the measure necessary to salvation, 
without assuming a human organization as its con- 
ductor. The advantage which was gained by the 
incarnation of Christ, increases as his spiritual body 
increases by the addition of perfected human nature 
in the persons of his followers. In ordergtherefore 
that we may estimate the en@rgy of salvation which 
will manifest itself in this world when the visible 
and invisible churches shall be condensed into one, 
we must consider how many regenerated human 
members Christ’s body gained at the first resurrec- 
tion, and what amount of improvement has gone 
forward in that body during the eighteen hundred 
years of their glory. All that is gained at the 
center, is gained for the whole sphere of concentric 
spirits. When the church of the first-born shall be- 
come the inner life of a church in this world, the 
visible advancement of human nature will take a 
stride of eighteen centuries in a single generation. 

The physiologists tell us that the principle of he- 
reditary transmission is the key to all the problems of 
human degeneracy and human improvement. They 
say that we of the present generation are the heirs 
of a bad organization, and cannot expect for our- 
selves any great ameliorations of character and con- 
dition. Their hope is, that in the course of several 
centuries, by a wise attention to the laws of propaga- 
tion, a generation of men will be produced whose 
organizations will be adapted to millennial pertection, 
These are doubtless sober deductions from the facts 
which present themselves to scientific men, and 
would be sound doctrines if those facts were all the 
premises which belong to the case. But there is an- 
other and a mightier power than that of natural 
propagation, which can be brought ta bear upon hu- 
man nature. The deeper philosophy of the Bible 
bids us to look to regeneration more than to gen- 
eration, for the advancement of the race. The 
spiritual transmission of qualities which will result 
from the condensation of life, will modify human 
character, and human organization too (for life deter- 
mines the character of its envelope), more effeetually 
than hereditary transmission can dio; and the pro- 
cess, instead of occupying centuries, and depending 
on the faithfulness of a series of faithless genera- 
tions, will advance to its consummation as rapidly 





as men can be brought by the attractions of the true 
gospel to surrender their spirits to God and merge 
themselves in the central sphere of perfected human 
life which already envelopes Christ. Here is a short 
way to all the results which the physiologists antici- 
pate from their chimerical schemes of scientific mar- 
riages, and disinterested pains-taking for the benefit 
of future generations. God has in store for us the 
concentrated results, not only of what he has accom- 
plished by natural propagation in the ages before 
the advent of Christ, but of all that he has accom - 
plished by spiritual propagation, in the invisible 
world, since his kingdom of righteousness began. 
Who can estimate the treasures of life, love, wisdom, 
virtue, civilization, refinement and social perfection, 
which,have been accumulating for ages in the hea- 
venly phalanx gathered and organized by Christ? 
And who can conceive of the glory which will burst 
upon this world when those treasures shall be given 
to it—as they will be, when the visible church shall 
yield itself as a bride to the invisible ? 

We may consider, further, the more apecific results 
of the condensation of life, in perfecting individual 
character. Christ’s prayer that his followers might 
“ all be made perfect in one,” points evidently to the 
principle which Paul so frequently illustrated by 
reference to the organization of the human form, 
viz., that individuals are not made for perfection by 
themselves, and can be perfected only by a combina- 
tion with each other, like that which exists between 
the different members of the body. An eye or an 
arm or.a foot by itself is a monstrosity. An entire 
set of these and other organs, with diverse character- 
istics and offices, is necessary to make a perfect 
body. So men and womens, in the isolated state, 
are not capable of perfection. The characters and 
adaptations of individuals are as diverse as those of 
the members of the body. By nature, one man is 
like the eye, keen in discernment; another, like the 
hand, strong in action; one is impetuous, another 
prudent: one is bold, another gentle. The good 
elements of life are distributed to the two sexes in 
such @ manner that man by himself is deficient in 
those beautiful affections which abound in woman, 
and woman by herself lacks the strength of heart 
and head which belongs to man. The condensation 
of any two characters into one , would improve both ; 
and the more diverse the two might be, the greater 
would be the improvement. A greater part of the 
immorality of the world is only the result and index 
of isolation. Peculiarities in individuals, which in 
combination with the counter peculiarities of others 
would be wholesome and beautiful, acting by them- 
selves, are odious and mischievous. By the unity of 
life to which Christ calls believers, the good elements 
of an innumerable multitude of characters will be 
condensed into one, and the perfection of the com- 
pound will be transfused through every individual. 
It is easy te see that the operation will develop mag- 
nificent treasures of righteousness and beauty. 

The spiritual atmosphere in which individuals will 
grow and ripen, when the life and love of God and 
of millions of the human race, shall be concentrated 
in one glowing sphere, will be as different from that 
of the. present order of things as summer is from 
winter, or as the years of Palestine are from those of 
Greenland. “The desert shall rejoice and blossom 
as the rose.” Education, in its highest and most 
valuable form, will be a natural growth. As plants, 
which in northern regions require hot-beds and te- 
dious cultivation, under the sun of the tropics grow 
spontaneously, so intellectual, moral and physical 
life, under the sunshine of divine and human love, 
will spring up with a rapidity, aud bring forth fruit 
in an abundance, which will put to shame the tillage 
of all our present schools for mind and body. 

There is a close affinity, if not an identity, between 
lite and heat, and between death and cold. The 
same effects can be produced upon the body by spir- 
itual elements acting from within, and by physical 
eleménts acting from without. For instance, fear 
makes the body tremble, and the same effect is pro- 
duced by cold. Physical warmth is caused by 
warm affections, as really as it is by fire or sunshine. 
It is as if the life of the body had two surfaces—an 
inner and an outer—one of them exposed to the im- 
pressions of spiritual elements, and the other to 
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